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DEPARTMENT OF VISITING NURSING AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE 

IN CHABGE OF 

EDNA L. FOLEY, R.N. 

WHAT EVERY PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE SHOULD KNOW 

Elizabeth Stringer, R. N. 
Inter-State Supervising Nurse, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Before starting out in her work, a public health nurse should make a 
preliminary survey, not only of the physical aspects of the community 
she is to cover, but especially of the conditions of life of its citizens and 
the possibilities for bettering them. Her efforts must be directed not 
only towards the especial relief that falls within her scope, but also the 
general relief that can be offered by the civic authorities, social and 
philanthropic agencies and the preventive measures that municipalities 
take for the protection of their citizens. 

Survey of Conditions and Needs. The fundamental knowledge es- 
sential to a public health nurse is the number of people in the com- 
munity and in the particular district assigned to her. In that district 
she should know approximately the percentage of each nationality and 
the exact neighborhoods where certain nationalities have established a 
colony. She should have a general idea of the number of people in each 
industry and also in what industries certain nationalities engage. Her 
specific information should include the conditions of work in those in- 
dustries, hours, sanitation, diseases resulting from such industries and 
how far these conditions affect the people in her district. She should 
know what the health regulations require in order that she may recog- 
nize their evasion or defiance. She should know what are generally 
considered by modern employers as social obligations in the way of 
making the environment of their employes wholesome and pleasant. 

The public buildings in her field of action should be one of the first 
concerns of the public health nurse. The number and location of 
churches; of public baths, both those maintained by the civic authorities 
and those supported by private organizations for public use; of libraries, 
and the hours and days open; where the representative of the Legal Aid 
Society can be found. Information of this kind is absolutely essential 
to her work. She should even know how many saloons are in her dis- 
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trict and where they are. The source of the town water supply and its 
chemical analysis may at some time help her to determine the cause 
of some disease that becomes prevalent in a community. 

As to the life of the individuals in the community, she should know 
the average wage for the member of the family who supports it and that 
of the other members who contribute to its support. This knowledge, 
together with that of the minimum wage law, may place her in the posi- 
tion of correcting abuses of employers in the district. She should be 
able to show the housewife how to live most economically and whole- 
somely within her means; what foods have the greatest nutrition and 
what sort of diet best suits an invalid, if there be any in the family. She 
should be able to plan a family budget, showing just what percentages 
of the total income should be spent for food, clothing, rent, amusements 
and emergencies. 

General Relief and Social Agencies. It is inevitable that in the course 
of her work the visiting nurse will find cases of poverty and illness. She 
should be able to direct families in need to the proper sources of relief. 
She should be thoroughly familiar with the various philanthropic and 
civic agencies/where the needs of these families can be met in various 
ways, by money, work or advice. She should know where the various 
relief societies are located, what fields they cover, and how the applicant 
should register his requirements. She should know what convalescent 
homes are maintained by the various philanthropies and have at her 
finger tips information about summer homes and fresh air camps main- 
tained by the various organizations, and how to get entrance to them. 

In every live community there are recreation centers for working 
girls, as well as homes for self-supporting girls, where they can live cheap- 
ly, decently and independently. The visiting nurse should be able to 
tell the people in her district of these institutions and of settlement 
houses, the classes conducted there, the recreation afforded, and of all 
their activities. 

She should know the location of the milk stations in her district and 
should persuade mothers to take advantage of them. She should know 
of all the institutions for defectives and delinquents, schools, classes and 
homes for the blind, deaf, feeble-minded and crippled children; and 
what provision is made for dependents who find themselves without 
means of support. 

She should know what schools in her district are used as social centers, 
and what are their facilities for recreation and education; where the 
open air classes are held and how to obtain entrance to these classes. 
She should know where evening classes are held in the public schools and 
what subjects are taught and what previous training is necessary in 
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order to enter them. The play-grounds are particularly her province, 
and she should be able not only to inform parents where their children 
can have room to play, but she should urge them to let their children 
take advantage of these opportunities and keep off the streets. 

The moving picture shows of the neighborhood should be visited to 
see if all the laws in regards to sanitation and exits are complied with and 
if the films shown are decent and of educational value. 

Preventive Agencies. Modern social work tends not only to alleviate 
the conditions under which the poor live but it aims to forestall the neces- 
sity for relief by preventing disease,, providing work for wage earners and 
giving subnormal and weak children a chance of securing an education 
best adapted to their strength. The work of such agencies is probably 
the most important, because the most constructive, of all social work. 
It is important that in the rush of relief work, the visiting nurse should 
not forget that by making use of these agencies she will lighten the work 
of her profession in the next generation. 

Probably the greatest care is, and should be exercised to anticipate 
cases of tuberculosis. Where the father or mother of a family has been 
tuberculous, the children should be watched for symptoms. Even be- 
fore they develop, if the child does not seem to have the necessary resist- 
ance, it should be sent to one of the many institutions provided for 
such cases. 

Of course, the various laws that are the direct result of the experience 
of social workers should be understood and interpreted to those for whose 
benefit they are intended. Laws regarding infant life, midwifery, child 
labor, compulsory education and other social legislation should not 
only be fully explained, but reported where they are not fully enforced. 

Tenement house laws are perhaps the most frequently evaded; and 
these evasions should be reported, as well as the general housing needs 
and sanitary provisions in her district. In addition to a knowledge of 
legislation about housing, she should be thoroughly familiar with the 
sanitary code and know the work of the board of health, the names of its 
departments and officials. 

Medical Relief. This very limited field of her activities is usually 
the only one for which the public health nurse is given credit. It is un- 
doubtedly the most important, though not the only field for her activi- 
ties. The location of hospitals and sanitariums, their visiting hours, 
the proper method of application for entrance, the different denomina- 
tional institutions, the hospitals for special diseases, this knowledge is 
almost as important as is the ability to tell where free dispensaries can 
be found and the hour to apply to them. She should know what to do 
in caee of an emergency, illness or accident taking place at some distance 
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from a hospital, and how to obtain transportation for an invalid who 
must be taken to some other town. 

Her work will probably bring her frequently into touch with other 
nursing organizations. She should know what these are and their special 
field in order to cooperate with them wherever she can. Quick dispo- 
sition must frequently be made of patients, so it is her duty to know 
just what to do with maternity cases, contagious cases and incurables. 

She must have the addresses of the physicians in her district and 
especially of city physicians. She should know what has been accom- 
plished by the medical inspection of schools; whether the schools in her 
district are so inspected; if so how often; what is done for children re- 
quiring medical attention; if they have school nurses in attendance, and 
where free dental clinics are established. 

Her work will, if it is done thoroughly and constructively, keep her 
in close touch with all kinds of community needs. The tendency of 
most nurses to specialize on certain kinds of cases must be zealously 
avoided. The modern public health nurse must be a sort of general 
practitioner, who enters into the whole life of her patient and her com- 
munity as guide, philosopher and friend. 

ITEMS 

Kentucky. — Elizabeth Davison, City Hospital, Reading, Pa., who is working 
for the Kentucky Anti-Tuberculosis Commission as a state visiting tuberculosis 
nurse, has persuaded the colored people of Henderson to have a colored health 
league and to support a colored visiting nurse. This is a splendid piece of work, 
both for Miss Davison and for our Kentucky colored citizens. 

Indiana. — Monica Makielski, graduate Epworth Hospital, South Bend, the 
visiting nurse of South Bend, is also a member of the local Board of Health. 
In as far as we know, this is the first time that a graduate nurse and a public 
health nurse has ever received the appointment as member of the Board of Health. 

Massachusetts. — Elizabeth M. Allen, Massachusetts General Hospital, after 
a year's Work at the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, has accepted the 
position of Social Worker for the Chicago Lying-in Hospital and Dispensary. 
Mary C. Perkins, Boston Children's Hospital, has been appointed a member of the 
staff of the Visiting Nurses' Association of Chicago. 

Michigan. — Curry D. Breckinridge, Presbyterian Hospital of Chicago, is tour- 
ing Michigan as State Tuberculosis Nurse, spending a month in each of the twelve 
towns that sold the largest number of red cross seals last year. The month of 
June was spent in Alpena, and the citizens of Alpena have been very much aroused 
and pleased by her investigations and original talks. The newspapers in par- 
ticular have been of special assistance in reporting her work and they have been 
most generous in their commendation of it. The Alpena Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciation was made the beneficiary of a purse containing $200.00 collected by the 
members of the Michigan Bankers Association, which recently met in Alpena. 
The gift was a complete surprise to the directors of the Association, but none the 
less welcome. 
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Kansas. — Four nurses of Kansas are taking the summer course at the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy and are planning to go from the course to the 
Visiting Nurse Association for some practical experience in public health nursing. 
They are Rosella Ross, Christ Hospital, Topeka, Clara E. Johnson, Arietta Long, 
Lillian Davis, all graduates of Bethany Hospital, Kansas City. 

Laura A. Neiswanger, field agent of the Kansas Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis has recently assisted in organizing a Public Health 
Nursing Association in Leavenworth. They hope to have their first nurse on 
duty by September 1. 

Rebecca Toupe, recently in Rahway, N. J., has taken charge of the public 
health nursing work in Galena, Kansas. This is a zinc and lead mining town, 
and is quoted as having the unenviable reputation of a death rate from tubercu- 
losis of 50 per cent above the average death rate. It is twelve miles from Webb, 
Mo., another mining town, where the death rate from tuberculosis is said to be the 
highest in the United States. 

The University of Kansas has held a one week's institute for health officials 
for several years and this year the Public Health nurses of Kansas were invited 
to participate. Four nurses attended the course, which was held at the Rosedale 
University Hospital in Kansas City. This week's work proved so successful 
that the programs of future years are to include Public Health Nursing topics 
and more nurses are to be asked to attend this course. Rosedale University Hos- 
pital is the hospital of the University of Kansas Medical School. This interest- 
ing course for health officials was originated by Dr. S. G. Crumbine, Dean of the 
Medical School and Secretary of the State Board of Health, better known per- 
haps, as the "Swat the Fly Man," and as the man who introduced the individual 
drinking cup into the United States. Kansas was the first state to pass a law 
requiring individual drinking cups on railway trains. This was brought about 
through the interest taken by Dr. Crumbine in the case of a young girl who went 
to a local physician for treatment for a sore mouth. It was proved that she 
was suffering from syphilitic infection, which was probably due to the common 
drinking cup which she had used on the train during a three-days' journey from her 
home to Kansas. Every other possible source of infection was eliminated before 
the physician finally decided this was undoubtedly the way in which it was con- 
tracted. The physician was a member of the State Board of Health and told the 
story at a Board meeting. The case interested Dr. Crumbine and other mem- 
bers so much that the present state law in Kansas is the result. 

Chicago. — The Visiting Nurse Association of Chicago has taken charge of three 
baby tents this summer, opened June 22, for the care of sick babies in the con- 
gested districts. Mrs. M. Pearl Ringland, Blessing Hospital, Quincy, the North 
Side supervisor for the Visiting Nurse Association, is in charge of the tent work. 
Fifteen graduate nurses representing eight states, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Massachusetts, Texas, and Canada, are taking the 
summer course at the School of Civics and Philanthropy in Chicago. Besides 
the four Kansas nurses mentioned above, the group contains Anne Hansen, a 
Chicago Visiting Nurse Association Supervisor, Blanche Swainhardt, and Char- 
lotte Ludwig of the Cleveland Public Health Nursing groups. 



